must possess the clearness of vision., an incorruptibly sober
and eternally enquiring mind and, above all, the will and
the courage to make the supreme effort, to "rebel against
oneself."
Giants, and only giants, could do this. Several times
Pushkin set about writing in an entirely different style,
although what he had written hitherto seemed to his contem-
poraries to be an unsurpassed pinnacle (he "changed his
pen," as one of the students of his works has aptly expressed
it). Leo Tolstoy did the same. Students of Shakespeare have
long ago noticed with amazement the same thing in the works
of that playwright. We know how Ivan Petrovich Pavlov
altered the course of his work at the turn of the present century
(when he dropped his researches into the digestive glands
for which he was awarded the Nobel Prize and took up condi-
tioned reflexes), and again prepared to start all over again
just before he died, when he was over eighty.
It is this great power to make such steep flights that
most of all astonishes one in the character of Michurin. The
Phoenix power of self-regeneration was inherent in Michurin
to an amazing degree.
Michurin, when young, was an ardent follower of
A. K. Grell, who taught that it was possible simply by accli-
matization to harden "southerners" and convert them into
"northerners" (which he tried to prove in his "acclimatizing
orchard" on the Sparrow Hills outside of Moscow). With
a passion that even his teacher did not feel, Michurin started
"acclimatizing," and to this he devoted all his labours,
all his time and all his meagre funds; he preached his faith
in public, pleading and urging others to follow his example.
No setbacks discouraged him. This went on for many years.
At last he got to the bottom of it; he exhausted all the
possibilities of acclimatization that thousands of others had
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